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Art. I. — Lord Byron and his Contemporaries ; with Recol- 
lections of the Author's Life, and of his Visit to Italy. By 
Leigh Hunt. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 8vo. 
pp. 440. 

We remember Mr Hunt as the author of the Feast of the 
Poets, a gay and pleasing little poem ; of Foliage, which faded 
with considerably more expedition, than if it had been natural; 
and of Rimini, a work not deficient in talent, but written ex- 
pressly to recommend a remarkable dialect, which he chose 
to denominate the poetical language, because, as it appeared, 
it was such as never had been heard of in the intercourse of 
men. In the Dedication of the last of these works to Lord 
Byron, the author spoke much of his fellow-dignity, a phrase 
which we do not profess to comprehend, but which seems 
to have given umbrage to his lordship ; whose dissatisfaction 
was expressed in a manner, which evidently had its influence 
in changing this fellow-dignity into indignation. Nothing we 
had known of Mr Hunt inspired us with any enthusiastic desire 
to meet him again, though we could not have expected from 
his good-natured absurdity, a work like the one before us; 

The most pleasing trait in human nature, is that which leads 
us to forget the frailties of the dead ; which makes the grave 
a retreat even from just, indignation, and considers them as 
gone where no human praise can follow, and no human judg- 
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ment reach. Nothing but the sternest sense of duty can 
justify the man who disinters them ; and in most instances he 
will bring upon himself the condemnation he was preparing for 
them. We take it that Byron's character was sufficiently 
known ; no one worshipped him as a saint, or a martyr ; and 
we think it was no offence to morality or religion to lament him 
as a great, though misguided genius, who, with better education 
and under more auspicious circumstances, might have shone 
magnificently among the lights of the world. The critics in 
this case certainly had not been unmindful of their duty ; and 
if any one was called upon to publish a new edition of his frail- 
ties, it was not Mr Hunt, who was treated by him with a re- 
spect and intimacy, which was not the least of the follies, with 
which the world upbraided him. Moreover, Mr Hunt is defi- 
cient in the proper qualifications of a judge, and decides on 
principles with which we are unacquainted ; manfully disregard- 
ing the common prejudice, which requires men to be at least 
merciful to their benefactors. His wrath against Byron turns 
upon his lordship's avarice, a vice sufficiently contemptible ; 
but we think the charge is not well sustained by the evidence 
he offers. He received from Byron two hundred pounds to en- 
able him to visit Italy ; and his friend Shelley, who was very 
jealous of Byron, gave a bond for the money, but there is not 
the least reason to believe that this was required. He tells us 
that, after this, he received at different times one hundred pounds 
more, and this, with the payment of his expenses at various pla- 
ces, is all that Byron ever gave him. Quite as much, one would 
think, as he could expect from an avaricious man. We pass 
over the rest of these complaints, excepting one in which the 
world at large has an interest. Mr Hunt represents Lord By- 
ron's aid to Greece as a mere parade of good will, and says 
that Byron remarked to him, that he should not get off for less 
than four thousand pounds. We had the impression that Byron, 
weary of his associates and his degradation, had resolved to do 
something in Greece to redeem his character ; and we are hap- 
py to hear from one of the most enlightened friends of that 
country, whose long residence in it has made him familiar with 
its affairs, that Byron was by far the most judicious and practi- 
cal adviser it had, in its most disastrous times ; and that he ad- 
vanced for its relief about twenty thousand pounds. Mr Hunt 
gives us to understand that what he did advance was afterwards 
demanded and repaid j but omits a circumstance which he well 
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knew, and which changes the whole character of the statement, 
that the money was claimed, not by Byron, but by his execu- 
tors after his death. On the whole, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that his lordship was not liberal. It seems clear that he 
expected some little gratitude in return ; but this, though possi- 
bly an error in judgment, considering who his associates were, 
cannot well be tortured into a crime. 

Mr Hunt's name and writings, by a very easy and natural 
association, remind us of the decline of poetry in public esti- 
mation ; and we intend to take advantage of this opportunity to 
account for it, as well as to give our opinion of the poets and 
poetry of the present age ; a subject amply discussed by Mr 
Hunt in his ' Recollections.' We take it that the parade of 
Lord Byron's name, in the titlepage, was intended to gain a 
sale for the work ; though we would by no means charge such 
an unworthy artifice on the author, who evidently regards him- 
self, as the most delightful source of interest in his book. The 
other characters are made to revolve round himself, in a system 
like that of Ptolemy, representing the most lack-lustre body as 
the centre of the whole. 

There can be no doubt that poetry has been losing the public 
favor. The new poem is welcomed, it is true ; but poetry is 
less read than formerly, and a taste for it is not regarded as so 
important to the character of the mind. There have been times, 
and those not unenlightened, when men regarded it as one of 
the highest pursuits of the mind ; not a mere luxury in which 
they might innocently indulge at times, but a high intellectual 
exertion, which, both in reading and writing it, inspired the best 
feelings and called out the most exalted powers. But now, in- 
telligent men have ceased in a great measure to regard poetry 
in this light ; — not because the art is less exalted and inspiring, 
for the treasures it has gathered from Homer downward must 
remain the same, although nothing be added to them in our own 
day ; but because various circumstances have called forth tastes 
of a different kind, and pleasure is soughtj for in new directions. 
The world is grown bustling and consequential, and seems dis- 
posed to give over the whole department of imagination to those, 
who have nothing else to do. This, however, is far from being 
an evidence of real improvement; for poetry, understood and 
pursued in its purity, has the same tendency with religion ; to 
lift the mind above its every-day cares ; to prevent a complete 
surrender of the soul to business and gain j and to keep up 
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those insatiable desires of excellence and knowledge, which, 
though they may be treated as romance and delusion, have al- 
ways gone before, if they have not produced all advances in im- 
provement, as the Western world was seen in the visions of po- 
ets, ages before it was discovered. 

We should be more at a loss to explain this neglect of poetry, 
if it were not plain, that other strictly intellectual pursuits were 
laboring under the same depression. The philosophy of the 
mind, for example, excites no general interest, — we may say, no 
interest at all. At times, a writer like Brown comes forward, 
and like the last new poem, makes an impression on the public 
mind. But he finds no strong party waiting to receive him ; on 
the contrary, he is obliged to create for himself whatever inter- 
est his work inspires. We speak of the English public ; but 
the boundaries of nations are so broken down, that the intellect 
of different lands'has begun to ' flow together,' and we may as- 
sume that what is true of one country is in substance true of the 
rest of the world. The truth is, that everything now tends to 
the practical. Instead of metaphysics, we find political econ- 
omy ; and in the department of eloquence, the most relentless 
proser that counts the fractions of a proposed retrenchment, is 
sure of more attention, than the scientific wisdom of Burke. 
We are well content, therefore, to find, that the fate of poetry 
is no worse ; and that if slighted in its own province, it still finds 
a welcome, when it inspires Irving or Scott to restore that fresh- 
ness and charm to the events of history, which the lapse of 
ages is wearing away. We would say nothing against the prac- 
tical taste of the day ; it is a happy one, if it is not attended 
with the vulgar prejudice, that intellectual improvement unfits 
men for the business of the world. It may give them a taste 
for higher things ; but this no more disqualifies them for other 
duties and cares, than the feeling that there is another life to 
provide for, unfits us to take a part in the concerns of this. 

The' writer of a foreign review of Milton, more remarkable 
for brilliancy than correctness of sentiment or taste, seemed to 
intimate the opinion that poetical genius implied some unsound- 
ness of mind j of which, Milton, to be sure, was an illustrious 
example. There were doubtless those, to whom his prophetic 
hopes and prayers for the welfare of his race, seemed like insan- 
ity ; and his character was not generally understood, till justice 
was lately done to him, in our own country, by a most powerful 
and enlightened mind. But perhaps, as in many other pointed 
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remarks, more meets the ear than is meant in this proposition ; 
and the writer simply intended to say, that a poet is less fitted 
for the practical business of life than less gifted men. This is 
not necessarily true ; a poet, as well as a practical man, can pre- 
dict foul weather, when the sky is red and lowering ; and we see 
no reason why his discerning some moral resemblances in the 
grand and beautiful aspect of nature, should make him less like- 
ly to secure himself or his vessel from the storm. If it be said 
his fancy is not controled by the judgment, this may be the 
case with one who has little imagination, as well as one who 
has much, and it implies a deficiency for which poetry is not 
answerable. The imaginations of the poet may not be true as 
to fact, but they may, nevertheless, be true to nature. The rea- 
son of the poet can be as much cultivated as that of the phi- 
losopher, and his excellence in his art will increase in the same 
proportion. It is true that practical men are apt to grow indif- 
ferent to poetry ; but at the same time they grow equally indif- 
ferent to all the pursuits and pleasures of the mind. 

But while there is nothing in the practical turn of the times 
really inconsistent with a taste for poetry, there are circumstan- 
ces discouraging to the art. The interests of the mind seemed 
to suffer for the time, when men, not long ago, arrived at the 
notable conclusion, that each one was a fraction of the human 
race, and with the form possessed the rights of a man. The 
disclosure of this mystery occasioned a feverish interest in all- 
questions, whether of intellect, government, or religion ; and 
matters of every description were debated with an enthusiasm 
approaching to wildness. The province of taste was invaded 
with as little ceremony as any other ; and we were edified upon 
these subjects as well as others, by teachers resembling the 
Cornish miners in South America, who never doubted that they 
were fitted for the management of gold, by their acquaintance 
with the mysteries of tin. But this excitement died away, — 
there was a general disposition to sit down again under the 
shadow of old maxims and institutions ; it became necessary 
for the trumpets of reform to sound louder and louder as men's 
interest in the subject abated ; writers thought themselves obli- 
ged to resort to excess where the simple statement of truth failed 
to move the public mind, and thus they have given an exaggera- 
ted character to all the literature of the day. This exaggeration 
(the word, says Edie, is ' a lang anc ') seems to be wholly owing 
to despair of gaining the general attention ; and we regret that 
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authors and poets have felt so much of this unnatural excite- 
ment, which leaves a weakness in the whole system. This we 
take to have been Southey's main inducement for attempting 
to give a rational interest to monstrous oriental fiction } and the 
same wish to excite the flagging interest of the reading world 
led Byron to put on the masquerade dress of a philosophic lib- 
ertine. Excitement was their object. They evidently thought 
such was the insensibility of the times, that extraordinary means 
must be resorted to, to affect the mind or heart. 

There is one real improvement in the age, which has had its 
effect in lessening the influence of the art. Poetry, to be just 
to itself, ought always to precede and be the herald of improve- 
ment ; but long after the world had begun to grow weary of 
greatness, poetry kept on celebrating the old glories instead of 
imagining new. It has done far too much to consecrate the 
fame of destroyers ; it has chanted its inspiration in exalting 
those, who after they have enjoyed the poor glory of an hour, 
deserve to live for ever in the execrations of men. It has also 
taken its pathetic scenes from the high places of life, and seems 
to have adopted the faith of the Syrians, ' The Lord is God of 
the hills, but he is not God of the valleys.' There are very few, 
who, like Wordsworth, have taken their readers to cottages, to 
show them that there are hearts and souls in those neglected 
places ; still fewer, who, like Byron, have had the boldness to 
unmask the brazen front of war. Besides, as men grow more 
enlightened, material things become less important ; men care 
less to pile the rocks for monuments, except as a matter of taste, 
because intellectual memorials are found to be more enduring ; 
castles and cathedrals disappear from the world, because vio- 
lence no longer requires the one, nor erring piety the other ; — 
men are ambitious of leaving their names graven, not in brass 
or marble, but in the minds and memories of men ; and are 
now able to discover that sublimity in human character, in its 
unwearied love, stern endurance, and lofty self-devotion, which 
they formerly sought for in the visible world alone. But all 
this while poetry has been too much enslaved to material things ; 
the eye of taste has wept over melancholy ruins, and it has 
seemed as if there could be no inspiration in a land like ours, 
destitute of these vestiges of barbarous times that have happily 
passed away. Poetry should have kept the van in this great 
reform ; it should have gone on opening new views of duty 
and improvement, giving healthier sentiments of greatness, in- 
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spiring a sounder admiration, and kindling better feelings in the 
heart, than those which commonly govern human action ; and 
if it had done this, it might, at this moment, have stood higher 
than ever, with the thinking part of the world. 

The poets of the present century have contributed to the 
disrespect into which their art has fallen. They have done 
much to unsettle the public taste ; — by setting up new and ex- 
clusive creeds ; by insisting on invariable principles in an art, 
which must adapt itself to the circumstances and feelings of 
men ; by a desire to strike out new paths, and ridiculing the 
good old way of Milton, Dryden, and Pope, they have given 
the impression that it is impossible to tell what poetry is, and as 
happens in all such cases, have succeeded in producing a gene- 
ral indifference to the art. They seem also to have succeeded 
in producing the same indifference in themselves ; and seeing 
the channels to wealth crowded with adventurers, the poets 
have determined to share the spirit of the age, in which the 
organ of gain is developed in a remarkable degree. We will 
not, in this connexion, take liberties with living names entitled 
to respect ; but even Mr Hunt has discovered that there are 
things more substantial than fame, and openly declares his pur- 
pose to consult his interest more ; to which, even if it implies 
that he will cease to sing, the world will offer no objection. We 
cannot help regarding this change as rather profitable than glo- 
rious ; but this belongs to a later period, than that of which 
we intended to speak. 

Before the poets retired from the field, however, we are wil- 
ling to believe, that their loss of influence may be attributed 
in part to want of high and pure morality ; for though a great 
proportion of readers may be indifferent to such a defect, this 
can never be the case with those who direct the public opinion ; 
they must always be compelled, for their reputations' sake, if 
no better reason, to sink their private taste in their public duty. 
Campbell, Rogers, and Southey, were unexceptionable in point 
of morality ; but mere innocence is not virtue ; we have a right 
to expect gifted minds to sound the trumpet and set up the 
standard in advance of that moral improvement, which we trust, 
though unseen and unheard, is for ever going on. We can 
hardly say they have done this, though, compared with some of 
their associates, they appear like children of light. Byron, 
considering what he ought to have been, is the most guilty in 
this matter, setting aside his last and worst productions. With 
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equal defect of good taste and morality, he employed himself 
in drawing characters of ' one virtue and a thousand crimes,' 
forgetting that neither poet, sculptor, nor painter, ever became 
eminent by representing monsters. If we add to these, Shelley, 
a poet who has excited some interest from his beautiful powers, 
depraved as his moral taste was by a hateful system, we find him 
calling repentance selfishness, maintaining that a man ought 
never to reproach himself, and though denying the existence of 
God, professing to adore a great spirit of intellectual beauty. 
Here we see, how far this perversion of good sense and feel- 
ing could go. The age has not been destitute of religious feel- 
ing ; the independence which passed for manliness in the times 
of Voltaire, is now regarded as childish vanity ; and the poets 
who have disowned religion, have done it to their own loss, 
notwithstanding, as Mr Hunt says, in his inimitable manner, 
' they are eminently pious toward nature, and pious toward the 
human race.' 

The circumstance that some of the first names in modern 
poetry have offended in this way, has given a character to the 
whole ; and after these graver sins, it may seem like an anti- 
climax to mention the follies of the poets ; but our readers 
must take the trouble to remember that follies, in all cases, are 
far more offensive to the world than vices, and meet with sterner 
condemnation. One of these follies, was the debate concern- 
ing the invariable principles of poetry, conducted by Mr Bowles 
on one side, and Byron and Campbell on the other. The 
question was, whether the objects of nature or those of art, af- 
ford the best images for poetry. It would seem to be clear, 
that the works of God are greater and more perfect than those 
of man ; but poetical interest does not belong to the objects 
themselves ; it is superadded and given ; and it seems idle to 
ask whether most poetical associations have gathered round the 
works of nature or those of art. Some critics attempted to 
give nature the preference, by showing that works of art, when 
poetical, in fact derived their interest from nature, — that is, from 
man who made them ; but they are not the less artificial, on that 
account, and we apprehend it would be extremely difficult to 
find works of art, which were not made by man. Whether 
one shall be more poetical than another, seems wholly acciden- 
tal ; that may be poetical to one person, which is not so to an- 
other ; and the only thing approaching to a standard in taste, 
is the sentiment, if we can ascertain it, of the greatest propor- 
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tion of men. Thus the Iliad and the Parthenon, having been 
stamped with the seals of successive ages, are acknowledged 
as first among the works of art. But these disputes, in subjects 
which admit of no precision, have tended to produce a weak 
and capricious taste in some, and aversion to the whole matter 
in others. What is exclusive, is almost always wrong. This 
should be remembered by those who speak of low and rustic 
life as affording the best subjects for poetry. By the best, they 
mean too often the only subjects ; but others can see, that while 
low life offers fine subjects, and its language powerful expres- 
sion, there is no reason why higher objects and incidents should 
not afford the same. If particular associations have made the 
hum of a spinning-wheel more inspiring to some than the tones 
of an organ, it is not wise to set it down as a standard for the 
taste of the world. We can easily conceive of giving a person 
a disgust to the whole subject, by talking to him of the invari- 
able principles of poetry, and then taking Pope's works from 
his hands, and giving him Wordsworth's ' Peter Bell.' 

The style of many writers of the day is another instance of 
folly. The versification of English poetry was polished slowly 
and with great labor, from the roughness of the metaphysical 
poets ; but certain writers have lately found particular beauty 
in this very roughness, and labored with singular diligence to 
make their own verse lame and halting. They are not aware 
that the unpolished vigor, which seems natural in Cowper and 
Burns, appears like gross affectation in them ; but as most men 
find a charm in musical verse, it is quite hopeless to call on 
them to turn from the well ordered military march, to admire 
the cripples' stumbling procession. This, however, is not the 
worst affectation of the day ; there is an affected vagueness 
and obscurity, — a style in poetry resembling Hazlitt's in prose, 
which seems to be peculiarly fascinating to writers, though not 
to readers. We suppose that poets often feel that language is 
inadequate to convey their glowing sentiments and emotions. 
But they must consider that others are not thus oppressed with 
these same fine imaginations, and the language which seems 
striking to them, because it is indefinite, will most probably 
seem unmeaning to their readers. Certainly there are cases of 
description, like the vision of Eliphaz, where obscurity is im- 
pressive ; but the obscurity should be in the nature of the sub- 
ject, not in the mind of the writer. Those who think clearly 
will generally express themselves with precision ; and every one 
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knows that the thoughts and images of the most gifted poets 
appear with a clear outline, like that of the statue against the 
bright blue sky. The advocates of these various systems, of 
course, deny the name of poet to those who have not followed 
their rules ; and thus every great name has been roughly dealt 
with in its turn, except, perhaps, Milton and Shakspeare, which 
all profess to venerate, as all parties in this country bow to the 
name of Washington, without thinking it necessary to follow his 
instruction or example. 

We may say too that the poems of the day have generally 
been adapted to a youthful taste ; they have been founded on 
the excessive passions of youth, or romantic sentiments which 
those more advanced in life can neither sympathize with nor 
understand. We seldom find the history of patience and reso- 
lution, the adventure of philanthropists, the high endurance of 
living and dying martyrs, forming the subject of these poems ; 
neither do we meet with portraits of affection in its simplicity, 
depth, and power. We have more of the passion than the 
sentiment of love ; an oriental coloring is given to every feeling, 
and we have been called to admire characters like that of the 
' Corsair,' which never was nor can be true to nature. The 
painting is all of the miniature kind ; we find no works like the 
' Paradise Lost,' resembling some architectural wonder, where 
the effect depends on the proportion of the whole, and not the 
finish of particular parts. All this is somewhat discouraging 
to those, who, like ourselves, are past the enthusiasm of life. 
When we read, we wonder where the charm has gone that used 
to steal over us ; we see with profound indifference what once 
filled us with rapture, and become familiar with a melancholy 
feeling, like that which Humboldt beautifully describes, when, 
passing into the southern hemisphere, he saw the stars that had 
lighted his infancy sink and disappear. This is what makes 
so many cease to depend on poetry as a source of enjoyment ; 
they may go back to Pope and Milton, and read them the 
thousandth time with pleasure, but they no longer care what 
poetical stars are rising or setting ; they content themselves 
with living over the past. 

Mr Hunt has named several poets in the course of his work, 
all of them men of great and various talent, any one of whom 
might have done much to keep up the standing and influence of 
his art. Why they have failed to do this, we think will appear 
as we indulge the remembrance of these distinguished men, 
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who, though most of them are yet living, have, like Napoleon, 
passed into history, and made all the impression they ever will 
make upon the world. 

If we arrange them in the order of talent, we should set By- 
ron first ; for it is in vain to deny him the praise of most exalt- 
ed powers. It is true that they were often perverted and mis- 
applied, and that circumstances aided in the outset to give him 
notoriety ; but that accidental interest would soon have passed 
away, had it not been sustained by real and gigantic power. 
While the harps of other poets could only gain audience as 
men paused awhile in the midst of their business and care, he 
sounded a trumpet with which all Europe rang, — people, prin- 
cipalities, and powers stood still to listen ; the moralist was en- 
chanted into silence before him, and the well deserved reproof 
of virtue died away in praise. We think we give his moral 
history, and at the same time explain why he did so little to 
exalt his art, when we say that he wanted character ; he was 
always the creature of circumstances, impulse, and passion. A 
youth like his, wild and wayward, with no restraint but that of 
parents who deserved no respect, and appear to have been re- 
markably unfaithful to their trust, the one being a dissolute man 
of the world, the other a headstrong and violent woman, was 
not likely to give him a right direction for life. We may say 
that he might have resisted these circumstances ; but we must 
make fair allowance for the effect of being thus exposed to mis- 
leading example. We do not see how he could have been oth- 
erwise than haughty, capricious, and resentful ; a prey to the 
designing, who would flatter his passions, and an enemy to all 
who would have taught him to restrain them. A strong effort 
of principle might have altered his character as he grew older ; 
but throughout his life, he seems to have been wholly destitute 
of fixed principles, and even habits, of action. He was also 
disposed to melancholy, which unfitted him for any such exer- 
tion. Cheerful in society no doubt he was ; and cheerful in 
appearance, when, like the sufferers in his vision of ' Darkness,' 
he fired his dwelling as the shadow deepened, to afford a mo- 
mentary warmth and light. But it is against nature to suppose 
that an ill-balanced mind like his could be happy, or that dissi- 
pation should have failed to produce its usual effect of making 
the world a wilderness round him. We have no doubt that he 
felt all the careless desolation he so powerfully describes, even 
in his youth ; and no one will question that he felt it, after he 
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had madly * cut down the bridge,' by which he might have re- 
turned to his home, friends, and country. Certainly his incon- 
sistency is far from proving that he did not feel. We can con- 
ceive nothing more natural, than that such a man should begin 
to lament his wife the moment after he had cast her away ; or 
that he should have again been incensed at times, when he 
thought of his imaginary wrongs, even while he knew that he 
himself was guilty. Such things are but too natural ; and in 
such quick revulsions of feeling, the colors would naturally be 
heightened by his poetical imagination. 

Such a man requires to be excited by circumstances ; and 
we accordingly find that he did not put forth his strength, till a 
rude attack from a Reviewer had made him furious. The poem 
in which he expressed his resentment, was fierce and powerful ; 
but he forgot that the satirist must secure the sympathy of his 
readers. Their sympathy never goes very heartily nor very 
far with mere revenge, and always changes sides when that re- 
venge falls on the innocent as well as the guilty. We expect 
to find him, when in Greece, inspired by her majestic desola- 
tion ; and accordingly he pours out his soul in a voice like that 
of past ages. But when he leaves her scenes and ruins, the 
climate of the East spreads its luxurious influence over him, 
and though before, in the true spirit of intellectual glory, he had 
trampled on the poisonous laurels that grow in the field of 
blood, we find him now perversely employed in exalting robbers 
and pirates into heroes and martyrs. He rises again among 
the recollections of Rome, which suggested perhaps the best 
of his poems ; though one would think that he had conceived 
the idea of writing it, like Gibbon, among the ruins at night. 
He seems like a guide walking mysteriously through the city, 
and when he comes to some striking fragment of antiquity, 
turning upon it the strong light of his dark lantern. But Italy, 
with her ' fatal gift of beauty,' seems to have enervated all his 
faculties, and unfortunately his associates were not of a charac- 
ter likely to redeem him. Shelley says in a letter, ' Lord By- 
ron is now reformed, and lives with a very beautiful and senti- 
mental Italian lady.' Mr Hunt, too, declares himself very 
merciful to such arrangements ; and with our impressions of 
Byron, it seems very natural that under such influences, he 
should have written canto after canto of a work which made ma- 
ny who were unused to blush, redden with shame for him. 
Again, when, weary of this debasement, he breaks the chain and 
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goes to aid the Greeks, his energy is called out and he acts 
with a generosity, good sense, and decision that amazed even 
his admirers. Like Burns, he had a strong and manly under- 
standing, which appeared where circumstances were favorable 
to its action. But he had nothing of that resolution, which 
gives those who possess it such a mastery over themselves and 
over weaker men. This shows why he appeared at different 
times so strong, so feeble, so lofty, and so low ; why, with pow- 
ers like an angel's to tower above his fellows, he so often sunk 
beneath them, and left in the hearts of his admirers, a memory 
made up of strangely blended recollections of glory and of 
shame. 

We cannot think that the greater proportion of Byron's poet- 
ry is likely to endure ; too much of it is obscure, prosaic, and 
unnatural ; though in the heavy clouds of smoke, we are occa- 
sionally startled by volcanic bursts of passion. He is irregular and 
unequal ; there are few of his longer poems in which he sustains 
himself throughout ; and if we were to select among his wri- 
tings for immortality, we should pronounce his smaller pieces, 
like the one beginning ' Oh lady ! when I left the shore,' most 
likely to be admired in future times. Many of these are une- 
qualled for the depth and fulness of their sentiment and mean- 
ing, and the plaintive music of their flow. But his fame must 
be in a measure traditional, though monuments of his greatness 
will remain. Even if there were none, no one will ever doubt 
the power of him who made such an impression upon the 
world. 

Next to Byron, if we consult our recollections, we must 
place Campbell ; a name once delightful to all lovers of the 
art. We can remember the fine promise of ' The Pleasures of 
Hope,' in which the youthful air of the sentiments contrasted so 
well with the manly power displayed. His ' Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming ' was far more perfect ; it was almost faultless in its design 
and execution ; and his ' Hohenlinden,' and ' Ye Mariners of 
England,' equal any thing that poetry has ever produced. Even 
now, familiar as they are, they send a cheering thrill to the 
heart, like the roar of a signal gun. 

But Campbell early retreated from the field, thinking, per- 
haps, that he had written enough, and content, as well he might 
be, to rest his fame on what he had already done. It was cer- 
tainly a great effort to sustain so high a character, and his later 
works sufficiently show, that it could not be sustained without 
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labor. His early works, rapid as their flow appears, were evi- 
dently touched and retouched with the painful industry of an- 
cient sculpture. The spirit of the times did not encourage this 
delicacy, and being sufficiently sure of immortality without it, 
he gave over the exertion. No one can think that he retired 
through fear of suffering eclipse from any of the excentric orbs 
that were rising ; but he might have been willing to make an 
experiment upon his fame, to learn what was his chance for 
immortality, while he was yet living. We cannot help regret- 
ting that he departed from his plan ; for ' Theodric,' though it is 
now generously forgotten, was only calculated to injure his fame, 
and like Rogers's ' Human Life,' is a warning to poets never, out 
of complaisance to the times, to attempt to conform to a sys- 
tem which they do not approve at heart. 

The world has no right, that we know of, to find fault with 
a poet for ceasing to write. He cannot be considered as indent- 
ed to the business, simply because he has written well ; still 
we cannot help feeling as if Campbell's retirement were some- 
what inglorious ; injurious it unquestionably has been. While 
he was building the tombs of the older prophets in a beautiful 
criticism, he might have reflected that the best way to do them 
honor was to show what kind of poetry their memory and ex- 
ample could inspire. It is unfortunately true of living on one's 
fame, as of living on one's capital ; it diminishes faster than the 
owner is aware. The world insists upon looking on him, who 
has once been a poet, as always a poet ; and its gratitude, as 
Walpole said of statesmen, consists in ' a lively sense of future 
favors.' We lament his retirement, not only as depriving us of 
a pleasure, but as encouraging the gradual decline of the art; 
for he seems to us better calculated than any living poet, to re- 
store the classical taste and manly simplicity of former days. 
Campbell had no reason to complain that his works were un- 
dervalued ; they were sought for and admired by old and young ; 
and the public requires a constant supply of such poetry to keep 
its taste good. The public mind, disgusted by absurd, or wea- 
ried by uninteresting works, soon grows indifferent ; and an un- 
hallowed excitement can soon deprive it of its perception of 
true poetical beauty. If Chantrey should shut up his work-shop, 
and leave the field to artists of the bowsprit, the taste for sculp- 
ture would degenerate rapidly enough in England ; and it is 
evident that a similar effect has resulted from Campbell's re- 
tirement ; swarms of gilded insects have come out to the light ; 
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many pretenders have gained notoriety by wildness and extra- 
vagance, who would have had neither chance nor ambition 
while labor, accuracy, and talent were essential to success. 

We turn, almost with regret, to Wordsworth ; a poet sur- 
passed by none in elevation of feeling, strength of imagination, 
or tenderness of heart, who, by tenaciously adhering to a sys- 
tem, has had less influence on the public mind than any distin- 
guished writer of the age. This is not wholly the fault of the 
public ; and we are the more disposed to give our impression 
of his merits, because we know that there are among ourselves 
men of high religious feeling, who find a key-note struck in 
Wordsworth's writings, and in no other, to which their own 
hearts can fervently reply. On this account, they forgive or 
forget his obscurity and other defects ; we fully agree with them 
in their admiration of Wordsworth, and regret the more that 
a mistaken system, which is nothing but his own taste exalted 
into a law, has limited his excellent influence in the world. 

He maintains that the incidents of humble life are the best 
calculated for subjects of his art ; and in this, we are inclined 
to agree with him. We are glad to find, that novels, as well as 
poems, are revealing sources of deep interest among the hum- 
ble as well as the high. But he evidently treats them as the 
only subjects of interest, and in this we do not agree with him. 
We can see no reason for this exclusiveness ; if association 
has made other scenes more poetical to others, he has no more 
reason for condemning their taste, than they for rejecting his. 
But to be a good subject of poetry and to be poetical one's 
self, are two different things ; and thus we feel, that to repre- 
sent the rustic as feeling the poetry he inspires, as actually 
walking in glory and joy behind his plough, is ludicrously un- 
true. Many of those cottages that look out so beautifully from 
their caverns of foliage, are abodes of vulgar vice and pain. 
Those acquainted with the character of peasants, tell us that 
they have generally no regard for the beauties of nature ; and 
it is because this taste is so rare among them, that it seems so 
poetical when it is found. There must be proportion between 
circumstances and character ; and it is by observing this pro- 
portion, that Crabbe has become so eminent for his rough-hewn 
sculpture. Truth is the charm in his poetical descriptions. The 
want of this truth to nature, prevents Wordsworth from becom- 
ing a favorite with the class he describes. They know that 
there is a simplicity of the man as well as the child, and they 
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think he has mistaken the one for the other. They know that 
philosophic pedlars are not to be found in all their acquaintance 
with that estimable race ; and they can have no sympathy with 
beings that have no existence among men. 

We think him mistaken, also, in his theory of the poetical 
language ; a dialect generally supposed to exist, and yet sought 
for as much in vain, as the Lingua Franca on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. He is for the language of low life, ' purified 
from its defects ' ; but it seems to us that its main defect is its 
rusticity, and when purified from its coarseness, as it is in his 
writings, it is no longer properly called low. We have half 
suspected, at times, that he believed with the Frenchman, that 
' speech was given us to conceal our thoughts ' ; but it seems 
to us, that the best language in poetry and everything else, is 
that which expresses our ideas, if we have any, with most force 
and directness. If it be true that people in low life express 
themselves more forcibly than others, the reason must be that 
they are more easily and deeply moved ; but if others are sub- 
jected to the same emotions, the same language will spring to 
their lips ; the accidental difference in circumstances making no 
change in human nature. That they are more easily moved, 
we are ready to admit ; it is shown in the effect of eloquence 
upon them ; but this only proves that they are better subjects of 
poetry ; that they are more poetical in their sentiments and lan- 
guage, we are not ready to allow. 

The general strain of Wordsworth's poetry is healthy and 
reviving ; but there are some instances in which the feeling is 
excessive, and can find no sympathy in poets or others. We 
sympathize with him in the joys and sorrows of the cottage, 
because human nature is there ; but we cannot consent to 
search for ' thoughts too deep for tears ' in ' the meanest flow- 
er that blows,' because this can only be done by a marvellously 
excited imagination. It must require a long discipline to learn 
to be thus strangely moved, and it is, after all, a sad waste of 
feeling. We can find matter of interest and admiration in the 
flower, as a work of nature suggesting fine moral resemblances; 
but we are not prepared to weep over it, till we can be assured 
that such feelings are consistent with a manly regard to the du- 
ties of life ; and moreover, till we can be sure of exemption 
from those misfortunes of life, for which tears are generally 
shed. 

Wordsworth evidently desires to make poetry inspire reli- 
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gious feelings ; and the attempt is worthy of all praise. But 
there is no such thing as reforming men, by talking in a language 
which they do not understand. If he had consulted the exam- 
ple of that religion which inspires him, he would have chosen 
the language most familiar to his readers, and endeavored to 
adopt their feelings, so far as he could without compromising 
his own. In this way he might have elevated theirs, and ren- 
dered a noble service to the cause of human improvement ; 
as it is, he has contributed to the decline of his art, and done 
as little as a pillar-saint for the welfare of man. 

We do not mention some other distinguished poets, partly be- 
cause Mr Hunt has not afforded us a pretext by introducing an 
account of them into his book, with the exception of Moore 
and Coleridge ; the latter of whom has been fortunate enough 
to maintain the reputation of a great genius, on the strength of 
his ' Ancient Mariner,' a wild and powerful ballad, though his ad- 
mirers were sorely dismayed, for a time, by the publication of 
his ' Christabel.' The age has afforded all sorts of extravagance, 
among which the writings of Shelley, Barry Cornwall, and 
Keats, deserve to be mentioned, to show how beautiful talents 
can be eclipsed by an unnatural style. They might have shone 
bright in their several stations, if they had kept the orbits mark- 
ed out for them by nature ; but they chose to strike out new 
paths for themselves, and the world has shown no disposition 
to follow them. They seem to the uninitiated, employed as 
unprofitably as they would be in painting the colors that float 
before us when our. eyes are shut, or setting to music the ring- 
ing in their ears ; and each, by his particular errors, has done 
something to injure the influence of poetry in the world. 

We could not, perhaps, better illustrate what we have said 
of the decline of poetry in public favor, than by giving a few 
extracts from writers of this description, Mr Hunt among the 
rest; and then by asking whether the art could do otherwise 
than decline, in an age when there were any who would listen 
to their magnificent pretensions. But we have no room for 
these, nor for extracts from the work before us, which has been 
widely circulated already. It is addressed, not to that desire 
which all feel to know something of the familiar life of an emi- 
nent man, but to the malicious scrutiny which so often assumes 
the censorship of virtue. We may honor the moralist who 
throws down the monument of the dead, when he thinks there 
is contagion lingering in it to destroy the living ; but we have no 
vol. xxviii — no. 62. 3 
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desire to repeat Mr Hunt's high-colored account of one who 
had been his friend, because we believe that he acted more 
from passion than duty. 

What the destiny of poetry will be, we cannot pretend to de- 
termine. If, as Byron remarks in one of his letters, the poeti- 
cal world is in a state of revolution, we trust, that, like other 
revolutions, it will terminate in improvement at last. The two 
faults of the age have been imitation and affected originality. It 
seems hard for a man of talent to confine himself to the foot- 
prints of those who have gone before him ; but he should re- 
flect that excessive care to avoid this resemblance, shows a 
consciousness of inferiority, quite as often as imitation. We 
really think, however, that most of those who have dreaded re- 
sembling Pope, need have been under no apprehension, lest 
the likeness should be too striking. We allow that he was elab- 
orate and artificial ; and those who find fault with him for this, 
would do well to remember that poetry is an art. If they say 
he was too elaborate and artificial, we can assure them that 
they do not mend the matter by going to the other extreme ; 
and we have no doubt that he will be found nearer to truth and 
nature than his opposers, when the question, What is truth and 
nature? is determined, as it must be, by the prevailing sentiment 
of cultivated men. 
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The attention of the scholars of almost every country in 
Europe has been recendy turned with renewed and fresh inter- 
est to the cultivation of their own native literature, language, 
and history. An exclusive devotion to classical models, and 
especially a subservience to those of French literature, have 
ceased to be the order of the day. None have labored with 
more zeal in this patriotic work than the Danes and Swedes. 



